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invincible belief in his own integrity, Canning feared the Adminis-
tration would hobble on and outlive the country.
From this impasse England was rescued by a domestic calamity.
The old King, catching a chill while inspecting Volunteers in the rain,
went off his head. For some time he had been showing signs of growing
eccentricity; his attendants had only with difficulty prevented him
from opening Parliament with the words, " My Lords and Peacocks I"1
In February, 1804, his malady took a graver turn, and for a few days
his life was despaired of. Visions of a new reign or at best a Regency
floated before a horrified country. No one save a few irresponsible
frondeurs at Brooks's cared to contemplate the accession of the fat,
bloated, disreputable occupant of Carlton House. The comic hero
of Gargantuan drinking bouts, astronomically in debt, separated from
his legal wife and living with a Roman Catholic whom he had morgan-
atically married, and at daggers drawn with his own brothers and
father, the forty-one-year-old Prince of Wales was a national menace.
It was at this point that Pitt came to the conclusion that the Govern-
ment must be replaced. Private reports reaching him of the state of
the Fleet and Army were increasingly disquieting. The reins could
no longer be left in the Prime Minister's flaccid hands. A strong
Government had become an urgent necessity. To return to office
meant Pitt's repudiation not only of his pledge to Addington but of
his championship of the Irish Catholic cause for which he had resigned.
Yet it was a sacrifice of honour he could no longer refuse. The royal
insanity that had .attended his resignation now enforced his return.
In the spring of 1804, therefore, Pitt returned to town and joined
with Fox and Grenville in the attack on the Administration.    On
St. George's Day he rose after his lifelong rival to ridicule the Army
of Reserve Suspension Bill with which Ministers were trying to patch up
their military policy.    Under his "high indignant stare" and that
bitter freezing sarcasm which contemporaries thought his  highest
parliamentary talent the Government collapsed,    It scarcely troubled
to defend itself, and the Attorney-General in reply almost openly con-
fessed that he wished Pitt in Addington's place.   Two days later Pitt
sored above the petty details of Parish rota and ballot to focus the
attention of the House on the real issue.    " We are come to a new era
in the history of nations ; we are called to struggle for the destiny, not
of this country alone but of the civilised world.    We must remember
that it is not only for. ourselves that we submit to unexampled priva-
tions.   We have for ourselves the great duty of self-preservation to
perform; but the duty of the people of England now is of a nobler and
higher order. . . . Amid the wreck and the misery of nations it is our
just exultation that we have continued superior to all that ambition or
that despotism could effect; and our still higher exultation ought to
be that we provide not only for our own safety but hold out a prospect
for nations now bending under the iron yoke of tyranny of what the
exertions of a free people can effect."2
Next day Addington resigned,    The King, slowly recovering his
mental health, struggled for a few days to save his favourite : then
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